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Summary 

Youth mentoring refers to a relationship between youth — particularly those most at risk of 
experiencing negative outcomes in adolescence and adulthood — and the adults who support and 
guide them. The origin of the modem youth mentoring concept is credited to the efforts of charity 
groups that formed during the Progressive era of the early 1900s to provide practical assistance to 
poor and juvenile justice-involved youth, including help with finding employment. 

Approximately 2.5 million youth today are involved in formal mentoring relationships through 
Big Brothers Big Sisters (BBBS) of America and similar organizations. Contemporary mentoring 
programs seek to improve outcomes and reduce risks among vulnerable youth by providing 
positive role models who regularly meet with the youth in community or school settings. Some 
programs have broad youth development goals while others focus more narrowly on a particular 
outcome. Evaluations of the BBBS program and studies of other mentoring programs 
demonstrate an association between mentoring and some positive outcomes, but the effects of 
mentoring on particular outcomes and the ability for mentored youth to sustain gains over time 
are less certain. 

The federal government provides funding for mentoring primarily through a grant program to the 
Department of Justice (DOJ), with annual appropriations for the program of about $78 million to 
$90 million in recent years. This funding is used for research and direct mentoring services to 
select populations of youth, such as those involved or at risk of being involved in the juvenile 
justice system. Other federal agencies provide or are authorized to support mentoring as one 
aspect of a larger program. For example, select programs carried out by the Corporation for 
National and Community Service (CNCS) can provide mentoring, among other services. Youth 
Challc/VGc, an educational and leadership program for at-risk youth administered by the 
Department of Defense (DOD), includes mentoring as an aspect of its program. Federal agencies 
also coordinate on federal mentoring issues. The Federal Mentoring Council has served as a 
clearinghouse on mentoring issues for the federal government, though it has been inactive in 
recent years. 

Two other federal programs — the Mentoring Children of Prisoners (MCP) program and Safe and 
Drug Free Schools (SDFS) Mentoring program — provided a significant source of federal funding 
for mentoring services. However, the programs were short-lived: funding for the MCP program 
was discontinued beginning with FY201 1 and funding for the SDFS program was discontinued 
beginning with FY2010. The Mentoring Children of Prisoners program was created in response to 
the growing number of children under age 1 8 with at least one parent who is incarcerated in a 
federal or state correctional facility. The program was intended, in part, to reduce the chance that 
mentored youth would use drugs and skip school. Similarly, the SDFS Mentoring program 
provided school-based mentoring to reduce school dropout and improve relationships for youth at 
risk of educational failure and with other risk factors. As part of its FY2010 budget justifications, 
the Obama Administration had proposed eliminating the program because of an evaluation 
showing that it did not have an impact on students overall in terms of interpersonal relationships, 
academic outcomes, and delinquent behaviors. 

Issues relevant to the federal role in mentoring include the limitations of research on outcomes for 
mentored youth, the potential need for additional mentors, grantees’ challenges in sustaining 
funding, and the possible discontinuation of federal mentoring funding. 
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Introduction 

Since the mid- 1 990s, Congress has supported legislation to establish structured mentoring 
programs for the most vulnerable youth. The Department of Justice’s Juvenile Mentoring 
Program (JUMP), the first such program, was implemented in 1994 to provide mentoring services 
for at-risk youth ages 5 to 20. The purpose of contemporary, structured mentoring programs is to 
reduce risks by supplementing (but not supplanting) a youth’s relationship with his or her parents. 
Some of these programs have broad youth development goals while others focus more narrowly 
on a particular outcome such as reducing gang activity or substance abuse, or improving grades. 
Research has shown that mentoring programs have been associated with some positive youth 
outcomes, but that the long-term effects of mentoring on particular outcomes and the ability for 
mentored youth to sustain gains over time are less certain. 

Although there is no single overarching policy today on mentoring, the federal government has 
supported multiple mentoring efforts for vulnerable youth since JUMP was discontinued in 
FY2003. In recent years, two mentoring programs — the Mentoring Children of Prisoners (MCP) 
program and Safe and Drug Free Schools (SDFS) Mentoring program — have provided a 
significant source of federal funding for mentoring services. However, the programs were short- 
lived: funding for the MCP program, carried out by the Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) since FY2003, was discontinued as ofFY2011; and funding for the SDFS 
program, carried out by the Department of Education (ED) since FY2002, was discontinued as of 
FY2010. 

The federal government currently funds mentoring efforts through short-term grants and 
initiatives. Many of these grants are carried out by the Department of Justice (DOJ), which has 
allocated funding for multiple mentoring programs, including mentoring for certain vulnerable 
youth and research on mentoring. In addition, the federal government has provided funding to 
programs with vulnerable youth that have a strong, but not exclusive, mentoring component. 
Youth Challc/VG’c, an educational and leadership program for at-risk youth administered by the 
Department of Defense, helps to engage youth in work and school, and leadership opportunities. 
Adult mentors assist enrolled youth with their transition from the program for at least one year. 
Finally, federal agencies coordinate on mentoring issues. The Federal Mentoring Council was 
created in 2006 to address the ways agencies can combine resources and training and technical 
assistance to federally administered mentoring programs, and to serve as a clearinghouse on 
mentoring issues for the federal government. The council has been inactive in recent years but 
federal agencies, including the Departments of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and 
Justice, are collaborating to reconvene the council. 1 

This report begins with an overview of the purpose of mentoring, including a brief discussion on 
research of structured mentoring programs. The report then describes the evolution of federal 
policies on mentoring since the early 1990s. The report provides an overview of the federal 
mentoring initiatives that are currently funded. Note that additional federal programs and policies 
authorize funding for mentoring activities, among multiple other activities and services. 2 These 



1 Based on correspondence with the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development and Justice, September 
2015. 

2 The White House Task Force for Disadvantaged Youth, convened in 2003 to identify issues in coordinating federal 
youth policy, identified approximately 123 federally funded programs administered by 10 agencies with a mentoring 
component. These programs do not have mentoring as a primary focus. The task force’s final report is available at 
http://www.mpmn.org/Resources/white_house_task_force.pdf. 
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programs are not discussed in this report. The report concludes with an overview of issues that 
may be of interest to Congress. These issues include the limitations of research on outcomes for 
mentored youth, the potential need for additional mentors, grantees’ challenges in sustaining 
funding, and the possible discontinuation of federal mentoring funding. The Appendix includes a 
description of two federal mentoring programs that were funded until FY2010 and FY2011. 

Overview and Purpose of Mentoring 

Mentoring refers to a relationship between two or more individuals in which at least one of those 
individuals provides guidance to the other. In the context of this report, mentoring refers to the 
relationship between a youth and an adult who supports, guides, and assists the youth. 3 Youth can 
receive mentoring through informal and formal relationships with adults. Informal relationships 
are those that develop from a young person’s existing social network of teachers, coaches, and 
family friends. This report focuses on formal mentoring relationships for vulnerable youth. These 
relationships are cultivated through structured programs sponsored by youth-serving 
organizations, faith-based organizations, schools, and after-school programs. Volunteers in 
structured programs are recruited from communities, churches, and the workplace, and undergo 
an intensive screening process. Youth eligible for services through structured mentoring programs 
are often identified as at “high risk” of certain negative outcomes. 4 

The purpose of modem structured mentoring programs is to reduce risks by supplementing (but 
not replacing) a youth’s relationship with his or her parents. Some programs have broad youth 
development goals, while others focus more narrowly on a particular outcome such as reducing 
gang activity or substance abuse, or improving grades. Structured mentoring programs are often 
community based , meaning that mentored youth and adults engage in community activities (e.g., 
going to the museum and the park, playing sports, playing a board game, and spending time 
together outside of work and school). Other programs are characterized as school based because 
they take place on school grounds or some other set location, like a community center. The co- 
location of mentoring programs in schools facilitates relationships with teachers, who can meet 
with mentors and refer youth to the programs. 5 Mentors provide academic assistance and 
recreational opportunities and expose youth to opportunities that promote their cognitive and 
emotional development. 

Origins of Contemporary Mentoring Programs 

The origin of today’s structured mentoring programs is credited to the efforts of charity groups 
that formed during the Progressive Movement of the early 1900s. These groups sought adult 
volunteers for vulnerable youth — defined at the time as youth who were poor or had become 
involved in the then nascent juvenile court system. 6 These early organizations provided practical 
assistance to youth, including help with finding employment, and created recreational outlets. The 



3 See U.S. General Accounting Office, Student Mentoring Programs: Education ’s Monitoring and Information Sharing 
Could Be Improved, GAO Report GAO-04-581 (Washington, June 2004), p. 6. (Hereinafter, Government 
Accountability Office, Student Mentoring Programs.) After this report was issued, the name of the General Accounting 
Office was changed to the Government Accountability Office. 

4 For further discussion of risk factors and groups of at-risk youth, see CRS Report RL33975, Vulnerable Youth: 
Background and Policies, by Adrienne L. Fernandes-Alcantara. 

5 Government Accountability Office, Student Mentoring Programs, p. 6. 

6 George L. Beiswinger, One to One: The Story of the Big Brothers Big Sisters Movement in America. (Philadelphia: 
Big Brothers Big Sisters of America, 1985), pp. 15-20. 
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